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ANDERSON: Ok, this is the continuation of the oral history with Stephen Joel Trachtenberg. We 
are in his office in the media and public relations building in the campus of the George 
Washington University. Today is June 6", 2008, D-day. 


Thank you again Dr. Trachtenberg for allowing us to do this interview with you. There was one 
question I had, before I get back into the chronology, that I’ve been very curious about and that 
is; the energy level that it takes to be a president of a university. 


I’m looking at your schedule of activities and I see a lot of those, and I know about the rest of 
them. I feel like you’re running for president of the United States, campaigning from place to 
place, it never seems to stop. How does one prepare for this, how does one endure this, and what 
consequences does it have? 


TRACHTENBERG: I you just have to be lucky. You have to be healthy, and you have to take 
strength from the event themselves. You have to like people, and when you’re with them, their 
energy becomes their energy. So, I find, even now as I am getting a little older, I still kind of get 
up for public occasions, and it’s this little rush of adrenaline and off we go. Now I guess over a 
lifetime that can take a little out of you, but truth be told I love it, so I just kept doing it. I know 
there are people who complain. Again, as I have said to you before I think. 


I think the world breaks down into two kinds of people who become university presidents, the 
people who want to be university presidents, and the people who want to “do” university 
president. There are people who like it, there are people who like the idea, they like to be able to 
tell their mother. And then there are people who enjoy the work, and they have a sense of vision 
and accomplishment, and they have a sense of what they would like to get done, and they know 
how to engage people in the mission. And I think if you’re one of those second you just keep 
trucking. You know, it picks you up. 


Now, I lie if I say there weren’t days when I came home exhausted and disappointed and 
melancholy, you know, but that’s life. But on the whole, I think it’s a great privilege and if you 
appreciate what a great opportunity, what a wonderful honor it is to be university president its 
energizing. 


TRACHTENBERG: June 06, 2008 


ANDERSON: Thank you very much. 
TRACHTENBERG: May I introduce a note before we go on. 
ANDERSON: Please. 


TRACHTENBERG: Today happens to be the day that my new book is coming out. Simon and 
Schuster Big Man on Campus: A University President Speaks out on Higher Education. So, | am 
very excited about it, I am encouraging all my friends and relatives to buy the book. So, it’s a 
notable moment this book is, you know, cause I gave you an early galley, is a memoir. 


In about ten days, a second book is coming out which I’ve edited, along with a colleague, and 
that book is called A Letter to the President of the United States. And I’ve done with Korn/Ferry 
Institute, which is going to publish five thousand copies and distribute them as a public service to 
education leaders all over the country. It contains about twenty essays about higher education, 
and it’s meant to help inform the next administration, which will come into office in January of 
2009, after the upcoming November election. So, it’s a chance for me and my colleagues and my 
associates to make a little contribution to the conversation about where higher education ought to 
go and the balance of the 21‘ century or at least the next four years. 


ANDERSON: That’s interesting, I look forward to reading it. 

TRACHTENBER: Thank you, yeah. 

ANDERSON: Just to let you know, I have spoken with Haleem, and we’re going to, and the 
people at Gelman, because I know there is not that many extra copies, we’re going to go ahead 


and purchase a copy and then have you sign it and so forth for special collections and for the 
library as a whole. 


TRACHTENBER: I'd be delighted. I probably ought to put two in, one goes into special 
collections and one for circulation. 


ANDERSON: Sure, sure, that would be great. Yes, let me see. Oh, and you said there are two 
more, is there another book as well that’s on the horizon. 


TRACHTENBERG: That what I’m saying the first book is “Big Man on Campus” 
ANDERSON: Right, but is there another third one. 

TRACHTENBER: Well, the third on is in my head, that one isn’t on paper yet. 

ANDERSON: Oh ok. When we left off last time, we were speaking mainly about the Virginia 
campus opening, and the Crash Center, and the “shake table” and some of the intricacies that 


went into the Northern Virginia campus and its opening. What do you recall, I know you were 
not here when President Reagan was shot back in ’81, we have a lot of documentation on that in 


the university archives, but what was your activity with the 10" anniversary visit of President 
Reagan which was in 1991. 


TRACHTENBERG: Well, I was obviously one of the people who decided that it would be a 
useful thing to invite him to come back, and then I played a role in extending that invitation and 
persuading him to join us for the occasion. We helped to prepare some draft remarks, I think 
Mike Wienberg was his staff guy at the time and we worked with him and others in the former 
President’s office. 


He was a little apprehensive at first, the idea of coming back to GW on the anniversary of this 
assassination attempt obviously gave him a fright, but he overcame it, and he came, and he and 
Nancy were wonderful. He gave a very entertaining talk ultimately, delivered it with his usual 
professional aplomb while he was here, he stopped off at GW Hospital to visit a member of his 
staff who was in the hospital, you may recall, with the 


ANDERSON: Brady? Was it Mr. Brady? Or was it someone else? 


TRACHTENBERG: No, no, it was someone else. It was one of his younger staff, who was in the 
hospital with brain cancer. So, he went to see him, and he was a big hit with the students, I’m 
sure there is a video of it. 


ANDERSON: There is, we have it. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yeah, and I thought he splendid and good natured and very professional, 
and it was a historic moment. 


ANDERSON: And of course, the Ronald Reagan Trauma Center just transferred over to the new 
hospital when it was built. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes, I think it’s important that an institution like ours, note as part of its 
ongoing narrative when it has played a part in a momentous, consequential, American event. 
And so, I think GW Hospital’s role in saving the life of the President of the United States, is 
something that we needed to memorialize and by naming the trauma center after the president we 
did that. 


ANDERSON: Let me follow that up with a thought. I know that when the new hospital was, 
we'll be getting into the contracts with Universal later, how the hospital was built, but this 
follows up on the Ronal Reagan Trauma Center, I had heard that the secret service were involved 
in designing the new hospital and it was because GW was to be the designated hospital for 
President and Vice-President. Was this a cause of Ronald Reagan’s visit or was this something 
that was instigated by yourself or the US secret service 


TRACHTENBERG: When we came to the understanding with the Universal that we were going 
to build a new hospital, we obviously had memory of our experience with the President, and we 
thought, we hope it never happens again, but it is not anticipatable that a President could get sick 
or doesn’t have to a President, it could be any notable person. So, we talked to the architects 


about putting in a facility that could be isolated and in which you would have as a guest in the 
hospital a person who needed security, special protection. It could be a statesman or a king. 


ANDERSON: Sure 


TRACHTENBERG: So yes, there is a portion of the hospital, that has a hospital room and then 
has some adjacent rooms for security or for the family and things of that sort. And it’s in a 
position, a place in the hospital that doesn’t have access from the outside, you can’t see it from 
the windows or the adjacent buildings, so it’s got a little security component built in. And we try 
to anticipate the worst, as you always do when you build a hospital. 


ANDERSON: Sure, no I’m constantly thrilling students when I discuss the fact that the secret 
service happened to design the new hospital. Which most people do not know, but they are very 
fascinated with that fact, so I think it goes way beyond the practical to even, student life and 
student attitude and so forth, and a pride of the university in that capacity. 


I have here listing that between 1992 and 1995 the legislature authorized 50 million dollars for 
the medical center. Was that the US legislature or... 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes, no, that’s right. It was the congress of the United States. They 
authorized 50 million dollars for us to build a new hospital. Largely as a result of my lobbying, 
and working with a good friend of the city and a good friend of the country and the university, a 
senator from Hawaii, Daniel Inouye and in fact there was also an appropriation for the hospital 
which passed in the senate. 


Ultimately the initiative failed because our delegate to the house of representatives, Eleanor 
Holmes Norton, opposed it, and you can image that congress was not about to make a 50 million 
dollar appropriation for an edifice, however meritorious, in the district without the blessing of the 
congress woman. I think one of the most bizarre and short sided pieces of behavior by any public 
representative I’ve ever witness. But these were tense times, and it’s hard to know what informs 
the mind of congress woman Norton from time to time. Why a congress woman would stop a 50 
million dollar appropriation for a hospital coming into her district is hard to fathom. 


I had met with her; I had tried to assure her that this would in no way be taking away from 
anything else that the district was going to get. And indeed, Senator Inouye came across to the 
house to visit with her, from the senate, a very unusual occurrence, to give her the same comfort, 
but she was unreconstructed and felt that if there were 50 million dollars coming to the district 
that they ought to come some cause that she had thought of. It was a case of “not invented here” 
and of course I had started to search for those funds even before she was elected to the house, so 
she could not have been in on the inception because she was a professor at Georgetown at the 
time, but there was no addressing the matter with her, no comforting here, so we didn’t get the 
50 million dollars. 


Sometimes I think it’s the finger of God, because had we gotten the 50 million dollar 
appropriation, I would’ve then be obliged to raise an additional 50 million, to match it. To build 
anew 100 million dollar hospital, and it may have been the wrong way for us to go. I say this all 


humility and hesitation. We would have spent the government’s money, we would’ve spent our 
own money, we would have built an old-fashioned facility I think, rather than a new one. I mean 
it would’ve been a new building, but it would’ve been an old model, and when we ultimately 
saw that problem, if the great deal of effort and to and fro and what was us with the partnership 
with Universal, they brought it in contemporary thinking about hospital administration and skills 
that were beyond our own. And I think the arrangement that finally was arrived at, and the 
building of a new hospital, even though we no longer own that hospital 100% may have been a 
superior outcome. 


ANDERSON: You think that the district’s somewhat overzealous attitude towards Southeast and 
the southeastern hospital had anything to do with this? 


TRACHTENBERG: Oh, it was a lot of things, I mean, it was one of the things that made us 
vulnerable. At the time, other hospitals in the city, Washington Hospital Center and Southeast 
and others, would not have been broken hearted if we had closed because they thought they 
would inherit our book of business. It would have left this part of the city without a hospital and 
that I think would’ve been a tragedy since we have so many residents, and so many tourists and 
visitors since we are so close to the White House and other things. 


So, it was bad public policy to close and bad judgement, and I’m glad that with the help of some 
select trustees like Mike Curzan and some select colleagues, and Ali Carr and select colleagues 
like Luke Katz, and Skip Williams, and Dennis Plummer. When met every morning for months, 
planning what to do, and we ultimately prevailed with a new alternative, and were able to build 
this wonderful hospital that sits on the site now. But it was touch and go there for a while and I 
really thought we were in trouble. 


ANDERSON: Well, the honorary degree that was given to Mr. Brady, this kind of follows in 
with Ronal Reagan and the hospital as well, 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes 


ANDERSON: It seemed like a very concerted effort, across the board, to honor all the people 
involved with the attempted assassination. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes, that was, well it was a lot of things of course. Brady was a fine and 
outstanding public servant who had served the country and the president well. And we obviously 
had a concern for him and his wife, lovely wife, Mrs. Brady. But also, empathy for the man 
because he had been crippled by the assassination attempt bullet had made paraplegic, I think. 
And then, but it was also a way to underscore our commitment to gun control and to the tragedy 
which results by guns coming into the hands of the wrong people and their ability to wreak 
havoc. 


ANDERSON: Was the hiring of Dwight Cropp was related to your dealings with the congress 
woman from the District of Columbia or was this yet another attempt, or not so much an attempt 
but an effort, a good faith effort, to increase relationships with the government or with the 
District of Columbia. 


TRACHTENBERG: Well, it had multiple inspirations, the first was that all of us, at this point in 
our history were concerned that the number of persons of color in our faculty and our 
administrative staff was altogether too modest and not representative of their capacity. And 
Dwight was a bright, well educated, well trained man with a doctorate from George Washington 
University, no less. So, he was an opportunity to get an educated, skilled public servant to come 
join the faculty of the Department of Public Administration, and add to our number a congenial, 
well regarded, esteemed, African American. 


At the same time, this by the way delighted the faculty and delighted the students. At the same 
time, he was knowledgeable about the working of the city, and I thought that a portion of his 
portfolio would be to advise me as to how I ought to comport myself in my relationships with the 
municipal officials and to some extent with federal official and he was brilliant at that. And so, 
we had a wedding made, I mean it was a perfect wedding. 


ANDERSON: Was there a, I remember the period of when they, the district was really looking 
for money, almost on any level. They were threatening to even tax the universities within the 
District of Columbia and I remember a statement that you made that you were willing to move 
the campus to northern Virginia if this were to pursue...was this a reality, or something that 
actually could be done? 


TRACHTENBERG: No, of course not. It was a rhetorical flourish that Mayor and I laughed 
about many times subsequently. No, it was bizarre, there are 50 states in the union, and presently 
none of them levy taxes on their institutions of higher education. I grant you, there has been talk 
about this, you know since the founding of the republic, and most recently as a matter of fact, in 
Massachusetts of all places, because the legislation is envious of the Harvard endowment. 


But truth be told, for the District of Columbia, which gives less support to its institutions of 
higher education, its public institutions of higher education, its private institutions of higher 
education. Less support than almost any of the states and you can throw in Mississippi and 
Alabama and other that historical come at the bottom of the roster. For them to be the pioneer in 
the taxing of institutions of higher education seem to me bizarre. 


So, I thought it was important that the issue be transparent and raised to a visibility that would 
allow an open dialogue and ultimately as you know, it failed, because it really is a silly thing to 
do. Institutions like ours, are private institutions in the public service. So, it’s as if you started to 
tax the Red Cross because these are people who give blood when there is crisis. Or you started to 
tax the Salvation Army, or other do-good groups, making it harder for them raise resources. 
Because people don’t want to give money, they think is going to go back to the government in 
taxes, and make it harder for them to help you, to do the things you presumedly want done. You 
know, I think there is a level of hostility, that people have for not-for-profit organization that gets 
out of hand every once in a while. 


ANDERSON: Interesting, also in 1991 the were 850 students who received degrees at the winter 
commencement, and it was long after that that the winter commencement was eliminated. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes. 
ANDERSON: What were the rational or the reasons behind that? 


TRACHTENBERG: It took a tremendous amount of time to plan the commencement. It 
consumed resources better invested in education rather than in ceremony. We were moving, 
more and more towards a unified commencement which celebrated the entire institution, and the 
fortuitousness of someone having finished their degree requirements in the middle of the 
academic year, rather than in the end of the academic year didn’t seem to justify going through 
an entire commencement exercise, which was inevitable shorter and truncated and didn’t have 
the full glory of a commencement. And we were moving towards an outdoor commencement on 
The Mall, which genuinely celebrated all aspect of George Washington University, all its 
schools, all its programs. 


So, in order to create critical mass, we united all of these commencement activities and had them 
on a single day. Either on The Mall or The Ellipse, and so we did away with the winter 
commencement, and I think it was frankly celebrated by everybody. I think people ultimately 
liked the idea. 


ANDERSON: I think they did as well, I think it did work out quite well. Just from my 
perspective of watching this happen. During the period that GW helped the Urban League with 
its landscaping, I kind of what to make this, we covered this to some degree before, but this also 
involves GW’s landscaping, and if I am not mistaken GW has actually won 2 national awards, 2 
or 3 national awards for the best urban landscape university. 


TRACHTENBERG: Right. 


ANDERSON: That is something interestingly enough people don’t notice as directly but it adds 
so much to the atmosphere, because it just didn’t exist when I started back in the mid 80s. 


TRACHTENBERG: You know, in order for you to be concerned about the optics, the 
appearance of a campus, you have to have matured to a certain point where you can afford that 
indulgence. Worrying about how you look as opposed to how you are. My predecessors have 
gotten us pretty close to that point, so when I arrived, I was able to think through aspects of the 
university campus as a work of art, and the need for a congenial environment, both as a symbol 
for people who pass through the university but also, those of us who reside here, and teach, and 
study, and work here in other ways. 


And I think that having plantings and having open spaces are very important, they are reassuring 
to the psyche, and they help people to do better work. So, one of the, wasn’t the first or the most 
important thing I ever did, but one of the things I did shortly after I came was to get us going 
down a path of making GW look better. And there are limits to what you can do with an urban 
university and a collection of buildings, some of which were bespoke and some which we 
acquired and converted. 


But now, I think we have integrated the landscaping, and people compliment us on a regular 
basis about the appearance of the campus. It looks like a university; nobody could walk through 
now without knowing. And concurrent with that, when I came to GW, I obviously got involved 
with community organizations, and one of them was the Urban League. The Urban League was 
important in my life because it was a family tradition, my father had served in the Urban League 
when I was a boy, back in Brooklyn, and he had gotten me involved with the work of the urban 
league as a young man, and I had stayed through my career in Boston, and later on in Hartford 
and then when I came to Washington. 


I am a lifetime member of the Urban League, and so I was a board meeting and they said they 
were getting a new building and they were looking for donations. I always think it’s an iffy thing 
about whether a charitable organization, a not-for-profit organization like us, who solicit 
benefactions, should actually be giving benefactions as well, when people give us money, they 
don’t mean for us to give to other charitable groups, they mean for us to use it for the education 
of our students and the benefit of our faculty. 


But I thought we could get our buildings and grounds people, our maintenance people, to help 
with the landscaping at the Urban League, in much the same way that they had worked in the 
landscape here, and so that’s what happened, I proffered the assistance of the university in 
landscaping the grounds of the Urban League which we ultimately did. 


ANDERSON: How many landscape architects do we have here? 


TRACHTENBERG: You know I don’t know, it is not a vast number of course, although we have 
50 acres, not a lot of it is open land. So, but you have to, it’s not just a matter of landscaping it’s 
a matter of maintenance. 


ANDERSON: Of course. 


TRACHTENBERG: You have to have to keep the place picked up, make sure that its clean and 
safe when there is snow you don’t people slipping, you don’t want people falling, you don’t want 
any trash on the street. Keeping the place tidy and looking good is a fulltime job for some 
people. 


ANDERSON: I understand, and you have to that one time during the year when the smell of 
manure is the air, and everything gets fertilized. From a farm community child like myself that is 
something I’m very familiar with. 


TRACHTENBERG: Well, I am not from a farm community, God knows. Brooklyn did have 
farms when I was a boy you know, but after the second World War, all those farms were chewed 
up and apartments were built so the returning GIs had a place to live. But I had classmates in 
grade school whose fathers made their livelihood, at least partially, through truck farms growing 
either vegetables or flowers and taking them into Manhattan. 


But my mother was very keen that I know where food came from, so when I was a boy, she used 
to get my summer jobs, and summer she got me a summer job as a hand on a farm in New 


Jersey. So, I shoveled chicken coups and I helped to milk cows, and looked after eggs, candling 
eggs, and picking apples, and filling up silo, shoveling silage. So, I got an experience and story 
out of it. 


ANDERSON: Good experience, exactly. I know that they offer a continued education 
certification in landscaping. 


TRACHTENBERG: We do. 
ANDERSON: Was there any thought of pushing that up to the academic, regular degree level or 


TRACHTENBERG: I think people talk about these things from time to time, but the truth be 
told, it’s probably sufficient. In other words, I don’t think you need a PhD, at least most people 
don’t need a PhD in landscaping, I can image there are some people who PhDs in landscape 
architecture and things like this. But the resources to do probably in a cost benefit, would 
probably argue for keeping at the level it is which is sufficient for most of persons who want to 
study that discipline. 


ANDERSON: Sure, one of the main reasons that GW dropped its veterinary medicine program 
long ago, of course I know when it was instigated there were cows and pigs wondering the 
streets of Washington. 


TRACHTENBER: Sure, and- 
ANDERSON: That quickly changed (laughs) 
TRACHTENBER: that’s right, horses with trolleys and things. 


ANDERSON: Exactly. Of course, I know the Elliot School celebrated a quarter century at that 
point, and the Elliot School has developed into one of the premiere schools of foreign policy and 
foreign service in the United States, and I know this is something that you have constantly 
pushed, you now all through your tenure as president. 


TRACHTENBERG: Indeed. I think that GW needs to commit itself, this is one example, one can 
image others; communications, public administration, public policy, commit itself to disciplines 
where it has a natural advantage, and to where its location is luster almost instantly to what it 
does. And it doesn’t hurt that the Elliot School is physically located directly across the street 
from the United States State Department and within a $7 taxicab ride from almost any embassy 
in the city not mention the Library of Congress and other things. 


This is a university that could be America’s response to the London School of Economics, which 
is to say a research university, focused on thing where what we have and what is available 
adjacent to us, create synergy and makes us among the best in the country, indeed in the world. 
International affairs is one example, and you image government, political science would be 
another, history would be a third. 


For us to try to develop a big science for example, which is supposed possible, challenges our 
location instead of work with because we have limited square footage and big science needs 
space. So, to do something like that in Foggy Bottom, is daunting. Universities that have big 
sciences have big campuses and they have room to build buildings, and create laboratories, and 
things like that. We on the other hand, have an opportunity to do something unique as a result of 
the blessing of our location. Yesterday, I went to the groundbreaking of the new Institute of 
Peace, which is going to be built adjacent to the State Department. 


ANDERSON: We ride by it every day, I am very familiar with 


TRACHTENBER: Yeah, I’ve been on their board, and I have been working with Richard 
Solomon, investor Richard Solomon who has been the director, the President came, the Speaker 
came, the majority leader of the Senate came, there were a dozen former Secretaries of State and 
Secretaries of Defense, and Senators, and Congressmen. And that is going to be a very 
consequential and interesting, exciting facility. Now where are they located? Well, they are 
located in arms reach from the Elliot School, won’t the Dean of the Elliot School and the 
president of the Institute of Peace be able to develop joint ventures that will strengthen them both 
and which will be like a flying buttress, one leaning against the other to create a greater capacity 
than either would have by themselves? 


Of course! Can they do the same thing in Michigan, can they do that in California, they can’t. 
Now, do they have advantages we don’t have? Of course they do. My theory of the game is to 
play to your advantage. We need to play out the School of Public Health, which doesn’t call for 
great laboratory space but allows us to opine and do scholarship on issues of public health which 
could not be more important to the republic than any other subject. It’s a really important area, 
and it’s going to be even more so in the 21* century as we have an elderly, an older aging 
population. 


Poorer population, as we bring new Americans under the health plan, as we find a way to 
provide health insurance to the 45 million Americans who presently don’t have any. The School 
of Public Health is very important but are we going to become the place where they are going to 
find the cure for cancer, well maybe, but it probably needs a greater cadre of research scientists, 
and laboratories, and facilities than you can conveniently shoehorn into Foggy Bottom. 


ANDERSON: Right, I know that the Warwick building is somewhat limited as far as cancer 
research, I mean just size and equipment and so forth. 


TRACHTENBERG: Warwick building will probably be torn down in the next year or two. My 
expectation if I had stayed on as president would be to replace it, actually to build a building for 
the School of Public Health. 


But, yes we also need to do more than we’re doing in oncology and finding space for that is also 
going to be important 


ANDERSON: I know that, I guess having been here for a long time, especially in my position, if 
you listen hard enough you can learn almost anything that is going on, or maybe going on. But, 
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with the, in respect to the sciences I’ve heard things like the School of Medicine moving 
somewhere else, the School of Medicine building becoming the new science building. I’ve heard 
science building come up over and over again. I greatly appreciate your circumstance, there is 
just so much you can do, you can do a lot, but there is just so much you can do with a limited 
space. What is the future of the science building, I know Corcoran Hall is awfully limited as far 
as 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes, I think we do need to have enhanced science facilities. The question is, 
how extensibly do we want to articulate that idea. Again, there will be others who will have 
different visions. Mine is that we ought to be good enough so that a student will have no 
hesitation to come here as an undergraduate, do a pre-med program, do a major in physics, in 
chemistry, biology and feel confident that they can go on to do master’s degrees, doctorates, at 
other universities. 


But I am not sure we ought to have, as one of our ambitions, to become a leading science 
research university. I say this with no antagonism to those disciplines, but out of respect for 
them, because I think I know something about what they need, and what they need, may be in 
excess of what GW can do. Look, we can build a new science building and spend maybe 3-4 
hundred million dollars and then we will have a better facility than we presently have but still not 
a nationally competitive center, because Yale and Harvard and Columbia will spend the billion, 2 
billion dollars to get what’s done. 


And you can see, Yale has recently required an industrial park outside of New Heaven which 
they’re going to convert into science research, Columbia is going to build a program running up 
the Hudson River up into Harlem, which they’ve gotten land from, intervention by the city and 
eminent domain, something you could never do in the District of Columbia, where the 
government would not accommodate. Harvard has recently acquired land in Watertown and 
Boston, across the river, past the business school, past the Harvard business school. 


And so, they are going to have abilities that we can’t have, and of course the great state 
universities, it goes without saying. The University of Maryland must have a 3000-acre campus. 
We can’t play in that game. We therefore ought to try to prevail in the game we can play. And so 
I think we ought to build up our sciences, we need to do better at the undergraduate level, maybe 
even through the master’s degree. But then if you have remaining millions of dollars, and you 
would, you could invest it in the law school. 


You take our law school, which is terrific, and you add 50 million dollars, it would become 
irrevocably, one of the top 15 law schools in the country. And similarly, continue to invest in the 
Elliot School, continue to invest in the School of Public Administration and Public Policy, 
continue to invest in communications. These are schools with modest amounts of additional 
funds, can go the next step, and because of their location in Washington, be seen, and actually 
be, among the preeminent in their fields. 


ANDERSON: When you say sciences, I’m assuming you are saying the sciences outside of 
medicine, of physics, biology, chemistry etc. 
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TRACHTENBER: And engineering. Yes, yes, I mean you need space. You need a critical mass 
of faculty. You need budgets that are more profound than we have accessible. We need frankly, 
taxing power of a state or a commonwealth in which a legislature and a governor, trying to build 
the economy of their community, is willing to invest in these things which then have a multiplier 
effect. We do not have that kind of synergy, cooperation, understanding with the District of 
Columbia. And you don't have the square footage in the District of Columbia, yes we have 
thought about moving the medical school. The problem again is where would you put it, and 
where would you put it where it would have the same critical mass, and proximity to the 
hospital. 


The way it is now, somebody could be a student in the medical school and work in the hospital 
because they are next door to each other. If you were to move the medical school to another part 
of the District and there was a commute involved, you would complicate the lives of the people 
involved. 


ANDERSON: Yet you do, mention engineering along with, math, physics, chemistry so forth. 
Yet I know in the early 90s there was a move to discontinue the School of Engineering. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes, I fought that. 
ANDERSON: Yet it still exists. 


TRACHTENBERG: I fought that. I thought it was intellectually inappropriate in the threshold of 
the 21st century, to set engineering aside, to do away with engineering. Perhaps if we had not 
had a school of engineering, somebody had come and said let’s start one, I would have resisted 
that. But since we had one and had for a historic period, 


ANDERSON: Over 100 years 


TRACHTENBERG: Yeah, yeah, I did realize it was that long. Seemed to me unsound, at a time 
when engineering was going to be ever more important, not to continue it. I think we do need to 
think through exactly how we want to have engineering at GW. Should we continue 
undergraduate and graduate programs, should we restrict ourselves just to graduate engineering. 
Should we somehow consolidate engineering with sciences from arts and sciences. 


A fresh look at that, wouldn't be untoward, but to simply say GW is no longer interested in 
engineering. This is very different than veterinary medicine, where the need diminished in this 
region. The need for engineering continues and will only continue to accelerate in the years to 
come. 


ANDERSON: Since we're almost out of this tape, there is two other questions I want to 
approach. One is Lisner Auditorium and then the university teaching center. But let me conclude 
here before the tape runs out on us. The digital will continue to run, it's got quite a bit of space on 
it. This will be the end of side 1 tape 3. 


Do you need to take a minute or anything? 
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TRACHTENBERG: No. 


ANDERSON: I miss this mic, I couldn't find this, lets see how- it's not quite as clear as with the 
mic but it's still fine. 


TRACHTENBERG: Good 


ANDERSON: Karen is waiting with bated breath for the next interview, she would thoroughly 
get a kick out of this. 


TRACHTENBERG: Well, I'm pleased. 
ANDERSON: Oh, she enjoys it a lot. 
ANDERSON: Beginning of side 2 of tape 3. 


It's interesting to look at, when you're doing the research on this course, when you came in '88 
and inaugurated '89 officially, the progression of what is happening and how much, you can 
really see in the literature, your activities over time. But one of the things that occurred in 1991 
that I was at the opening for was the complete renovation of Lisner Auditorium. As you know, 
Lisner, especially before the Kennedy Center, was the premier auditorium in the city, and even 
today, remains one of the major auditoriums. 


What was the rationale or your involvement with that renovation, and who came up with the idea 
of putting carpet in the bottom of cup, of which I still have several to give away. 


TRACHTENBERG: Right, I think that was either Mike Freedman or Walter Bortz, I am not 
absolutely certain. I think is one of those ideas that someone came and said what do you think 
and I said sounds crazy to me, but we can have some fun with it. 


Renovating the facility was imperative. It was starting to actually be so dreary as to actually take 
away from us. It hadn't been touched in a long time and it's an old building, I think it must be 


ANDERSON: '41 was the corner stone laying 


TRACHTENBERG: So, it needed the work desperately and it’s a facility that serves us in 
multiple ways. One it serves the internal community, it gives us a place for events, but it also 
serves the external community and allows for visiting artists and musicians and plays to benefit 
the city and the community and the university. Anything that makes Washington stronger, more 
educated, more uplifted, more literary, is good for George Washington University, so it's totally 
synergistic with the city and it's also frankly a historic building. 
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And so, for all those reasons I thought it was imperative that we repair it and give it a makeup. I 
wish we had more money because there was still undone work, underground, in the basements 
and things that could be enhanced which I hope that President Knapp will see as his calling. 


ANDERSON: Well, I've found that, I've never found a bad seat in Lisner after the renovation. 
TRACHTENBERG: No, the acoustics are wonderful 


ANDERSON: And one thing, even through the renovation was the preservation of a little 
bathroom in the back called the Ingrid. I don't know how involved you were with that, but that is 
of course named for Ingrid Bergman and she was the, she played in the first commercial 
performance in 1946 called Joan of Loraine, and she was also, to a great extent instrumental to 
the desegregation of the university, because when she found out Lisner was segregated she 
refused to perform. And she went ahead and performed, I guess she was under contract but she 
made her wishes, her displeasure known and that led to Lisner becoming desegregated first and 
then eventually by 1954 the bi-laws being changed for the board of trustees. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes, I knew about that and there is a man still alive, quite elderly, by the 
name of Cook, who used to be the president of DC Teachers College, and he brought me up to 
date on these matters and gave us some of his files. He was part of a civil rights group that 
picked Lisner on that occasion and you're quite right, she did want to break the contract but 
apparently, whoever drafted it had made it so, she couldn't get out of it without professional 
damage to herself that exceeded the benefit. But the optics were there, and she had done all the 
right thing. You have to give her all the credit. 


There is correspondence also on the file, from various veterans’ groups and others, dismayed at 
GW, and I talked about this frequently to African American groups in the district as I have gone 
around the city, remarking on the changes to the university. How we were to some extent, an 
institution of our time but how we were early on to recognize the shortcomings, and to address 
them, and what a remarkable change in the university in just our lifetimes. The provost of the 
university John Williams is African American and there have been other deans and professors, 
Mary Futrell at the School of Education. I mean, on and on, so that today, I think it would be 
bizarre to image something like that as part of our institution. 


ANDERSON: I get the same reaction when I lecture the students, especially on the history of the 
university because it seems so foreign to them, but they are very interested in doing this. One of 
the, one of my ambitions for the encyclopedia is to do an extensive article on African American 
students here, as I will do on Jewish students and on international students, and other groups on 
campus so that people can have a permanent feel for how this all to place and how it went about. 


The thing that still bothers, that you mentioned before is the lack of students, African American 
students that have been attending here. Even though we were listed in some of the premier 
African American periodicals, I think JED and quite a few others as one of the better colleges for 
African Americans to attend. The numbers still really haven't evolved in that capacity. 
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TRACHTENBERG: I think that's true, and I think it's unhappily representative of the country. 
Our percentages have paralleled those of Georgetown and been competitive with American 
University, etc. A lot of that has to do with supply, getting competitive youngsters to come to 
GW from their secondary schools. Kids who are capable of taking academic advantage of what 
we offer, there is no generosity of spirit in admitting someone who is going to suffer, not be able 
to do the academic work. I think what we have here is to some extent a lamentable commentary 
on the status of American schools, and particularly those that serve minority students. 


But there are, as you point out, significant numbers or minority students here, I am always struck 
at how many are elected president of the student association for example, and so we're going to 
see in the years to come, many outstanding GW graduates of color, not enough, that's right, 
sometimes it takes more than good will, sometimes it actually takes miracles, and those are in 
short supply and also dollars. You need scholarship aid, and you need the ability to reach in to 
the minority community, and bring their best youngsters here. I toured the churches, the black 
churches in Washington trying to persuade people to send their youngsters here, but of course 
you're competing with other universities and you're competing with Howard, there are issues that 
do take time. 


That said, I think in the next decade we're going to see more Hispanic students, more Asian 
students, more African American students enrolled in GW and in American universities in 
general, than we have in the past half century. 


ANDERSON: I know that by the early 90s the 21st Century Scholars’ program was really 
thriving, was this something that was strong and nurtured every year, and I know it still 
continues and is very successful as far as the district is concerned. We did cover the 
establishment of that in one of the previous oral histories but how successful was this, as time 
went on. 


TRACHTENBERG: Well, it was very successful it was just modest. It was such an expensive 
initiative, such a gold plated initiative, you're giving someone full tuition, room, board, etc. So 
that each scholarship was worth $200,000 well there are only so many of those you can give 
away. 


Yes, look, in the best of all possible worlds, higher education would be free to all those who 
could benefit from it, up to the extent that they found useful for them and useful for society, and 
likewise, food, and clothes, and shelter, and healthcare, and all the other things, all the things that 
Franklyn Roosevelt spoke about during his tenure as president of the United States. These are 
unresolved, or at least, uncompleted goals, ambitions, agendas for the country, but we have done 
our part and we need to continue and continue to seek resources and to expand. But I don't think 
we ought to beat ourselves up over what we haven't gotten done but without being boastful, 
congratulate ourselves on what we have accomplished. 


ANDERSON: Sure, sure. What about, there was also this period when the university teaching 
center was established, was this one of your pet programs or was it something that came about 
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TRACHTENBERG: No, others proposed it and I saw the virtue and concurred. It was not my 
idea, but obviously, we need to do what we can to assist the faculty in being better teachers. 
Many of them come to us highly trained in their disciplines, with strong PhDs but little to no 
pedagogy under their belt. If there is a science of teaching, and I think there is something to it, I 
think we ought to try to convey that to our teachers so they can better serve our students. 


ANDERSON: I know that directly falls under the writing programs that have evolved over the 
last several years, they seem to be all interconnected to produce a very well-rounded student as 
opposed to just a specialized student. 


TRACHTENBERG: Well, you want kids who go out with skill that are quantitative, skills that 
are verbal, students who can stand up and speak in public, students who can write, clearly and 
express their thinking. There is no point to being a genius if you can't get it out of your lips, if 
you can't share it with other people, and GW is not in the business of training hermits, we want 
people who are going to engage life, engage the world, be robust about it not sharp elbowed but 
energetic and to take on the challenges and the problems of the world and hopefully lead good 
lives but also leave a better society, a better world than they found it. 


ANDERSON: I know it was along this period that a lot of industries and business started to, they 
were for declining the number of MBAs a opposed to the liberal arts majors because they were 
getting so specialized students that the students couldn't write or speak or anything else, not that 
they don't speak in the MBA program, I don't want to indicate that, but the well-rounded student, 
was this kind of a national thing that fell into your thinking along 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes, I think we all agree, people need to be able to do many things well and 
some things in an outstanding manner. So, when you go to see an accountant you want to be sure 
that person knows as much about accounting as possible. But I think we have to live our lives 
with the belief that life is not all about accounting its not all about money and so you want your 
accountant to also be able to know about the arts and the sciences, you want that person to have a 
life which is informed by literature and music. Our goal is to graduate educated people, as well 
as trained people. 


ANDERSON: Totally agree with that. Was the establishment of the Gaston Sigur Center, the 
East Asian center was that along the same lines of internationalism and so forth. Does that 
happen right, I think in '92. 


TRACHTENBER: Well Gaston Sigur was a distinguished former diplomat and civil servant and 
very expert obviously in Korea and Asia, and a faculty member here and he ran a program and 
that program continued after his demise and it was named in his honor and goes on until this day. 
And these are of course are very important parts of the world, his name is still esteemed in that 
part of the world as well as here but in the years to come all of us have forgotten so this is a little 
way perhaps of allowing Gaston Sigur’s name to be scratches in the rock in a semi-permanent 
way. 


ANDERSON: Well, you say forgotten but that would be far from the truth in your case or 
George Elliot's case because I think the aspect of naming a school such as the Elliot School or 
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the Trachtenber School is one of the major legacies that could be given to a former president. 
Because that's the thing that I think will live long beyond than the person themselves, even more 
the fact that they were president of a university and so forth and so on 


TRACHTENBERG: Although I have, I don't think its likely that 30 years from now people are 
going to Steve Trachtenberg was, they may see the name on the school but they're not gonna stop 
to speculate who is this person. Which is fine with me, I myself have been on many university 
campuses and you see somebody's name on a building and unless there is plaque that describes 
who that individual is, my guess is most students after a while don't remember and why should 
they. 


My own undergraduate alma matter, Columbia has over the years taken the names of people off 
of building and put the names of contemporary benefactors up because they needed to renovate 
the building and somebody came along and gave them enough money and so they took Johnson's 
name off of Johnson Hall and they renamed it Greene Hall, and I thought when I saw that, “hmm 
what does that tell me?” Well, I'll be long gone by the time that that occasion occurs and 
probably not in a position to worry about it. 


ANDERSON: Let me follow up on that, I know that GW follows this development as most 
universities, if not all universities, but if a room is given or a building is given, when they tear 
down the building or they renovate the building it's basically, you can give more money to keep 
your name, or we'll get someone else. How does that play with people? Have you run into 
obstacles working in development and working with donations because of that fact or have 
people gotten to the point where they write out intensive deeds of gift and so forth. 


TRACHTENBERG: Well yes, yes to all the above. I think there are different levels of vanity. 
Some people are more concerned that they be on something for perpetuity than others, some 
people think, well if the building has a natural life of 40 or 50 years, that's a good run, what does 
it matter. I think the way to deal with that is not necessarily to replicate the old building in the 
new building, otherwise you have no ways of raising money for the new building, but to take a 
wall and to say, the university takes this opportunity to recognize benefactors from the past and 
then put up the names of all the people whose names may have been in the building that was torn 
down. And so, in that way you keep one foot in communication with the past and your roots and 
your history and at the same time you can push on towards the future. 


ANDERSON: In '92 they had the first National Moot Court competition here at GW, did you 
attend that as an attorney yourself or how often do you go to Moot Court? 


TRACHTENBERG: Well, I've done it of course from time to time, university presidents don't 
always have the opportunity to enjoy all the things that are going on their campus because they 
are obliged to do other things, 

ANDERSON: Sure! 


TRACHTENBERG: and travel and be out of the city. But yes, the Moot Court competitions are 
all very exciting and as the law school gets more and more competitive and the rankings go up, 
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our Mood Court competitions are presided over by Supreme Court Justices and courts of, judges 
from the US courts of appeals and district courts and of course state courts and, it's very exciting 
and the students are quite splendid, and they reflect well on the institution and on their teachers. 


ANDERSON: The monumental celebration also began around this period, I myself have 
attended several of those, not all but quite a few. Why was the, how did the planning evolve, 
especially using the Union station as the center for the senior dance, it's basically what it adds up 
to. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes, well the city, the city has always been a venue that the university has 

used, you go back and read the old Cherry Trees, or you read old Hatchets and you discover that 
fraternities and student groups held celebrations and parties and balls, all over the city, in hotels 
and in President Truman's time when Margaret was a student here even at the White House. 


So this instance was a university with a modest campus, the city was brought in, I tried very hard 
to do two things at the same time, on the one hand to bring events to the campus, to make the 
campus more central in the life of our students but you couldn't always do that because you 
simply didn't have the facilities and so you run into what I call the tyranny of architecture, you 
can't have a ball for hundreds of people unless you have a ballroom, and when we decided that 
we were going to do a grand party for graduation, we looked around for a room that had 
character and Union station turns out to be a beautiful space and when we realized that we could 
use it and could lease it, rent it rather, we did that. 


And I think it's been very successful, but all of these things are subject to change and you could 
imagine at some point in the future the university decides not to hold this party or to hold it on 
campus because we have new facilities where we can do it. The renovated Smith Center might 
come into play, we also in four years have a presidential ball and inauguration ball and those are 
held usually at one of the big hotels that can take a couple of thousand people, 


ANDERSON: It was here on the Marvin Center one year, 


TRACHTENBERG: Yeah, it was it was, so you know, these are flexible, and you make different 
plans year to year. 


ANDERSON: I know it was also during '92 that the freshman class came in for the 175th, 
TRACHTENBERG: Yes. 

ANDERSON: And of course, that led to the Hippo and to our new mascot and led to the entire 
175th anniversary celebration because I know I actually began then. What was, I think you made 
the statement that it wasn't 200 but that 175th was very good. So, from the very beginning this 
was meant to be another, not only celebration for the school, but a great outreach opportunity for 


the school itself. 


TRACHTENBERG: Absolutely, yes and we'll get to the 200 if we're patient. All it takes is 25 
years from the 175th 
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ANDERSON: We'll I'll be 71 I think or 72 or something. 


TRACHTENBERG: A young man. Not I hope, I am confident that the administration will cease 
that opportunity to underscore the venerability and the contribution that the university has made 
since its founding in 1821. 


And I think universities do need to explain themselves to their constituencies, to their stake 
holders to indicate their history, to take credit for the fact that this institution founded by a 
collection of Baptist Ministers and random other people, has been here 175 years and in due 
course 200 years educating the young, educating professionals, adding value to the community, 
to the lives of individuals, to the economy, these are important milestones and deserve to be 
noted because they help us to renew or resolve to continue doing it for another 100 years and 
another 100 years beyond that. 


ANDERSON: Do you think we'll get a stamp for the 200th anniversary? 


TRACHTENBERG: If we work hard enough, I think 200 is generally their minimum threshold 
for a stamp 


ANDERSON: Right 


TRACHTENBERG: Although I must say, with the passage of time, stamps are becoming a less 
pertinent artifact, when we were boys, everybody sent postage and snail mail and letters using 
stamps, there used to be two deliveries a day and things of the sort, whereas now, so much is 
done by email and FedEx that, stamps might not be the light that they once were, at least not to 
everybody. 


ANDERSON: I was mentioning earlier, I would like to discuss later on more things that 
surrounded the 175th 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes, I mean there were books, there were artistic activities, there were 
lectures, we turned it into t a cultural exercise. 


ANDERSON: It was, I was on editorial for the book and I was on some others as well so I 
participated in that, I have a lot of person knowledge I guess I'm saying, of the whole event. But, 
I am so curious about one of my hobbies, I guess, is looking as mascots and other things at other 
school around the country. We know the story, I think we've already covered the story of how 
the steal hippo was purchased, but what are your thoughts on the phenomena of the hippo? Was 
this something that was pushed by the administration or was this purely a student evolution of a 
fact that today we literary have two mascots. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes, it was student initiative and I think it told us, that the students 
perceived a need, and so when the opportunity to address it came, they seized it. Initially there 
was some ambivalence about the hippo, but very quickly it was overcome, and the students 
really made it their own. And I think it really tells you something about the short coming of the 
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colonial as a mascot, it doesn't seem to have the charm of a wolverine or a wolf has, there is 
something a little to pacific about a colonial. 


But, we don't want to set history aside and so what we did was something sort of additive and I'm 
pleased that the kids picked it up and ran with, and that the hippo has been successful. We've got 
spaces in the student union, in the Marvin center, called the “hippo-drome” and hippos have 
become a by-word at the university and it’s all very charming and undergraduate and silly and 
wonderful in its own way. 


ANDERSON: Well, I'll pass on to you that all the hippos that you shipped over to me, the new 
director of Special Collections Research Center wanted to put some out in her office. So, there is 
four abiding in the office now. 


TRACHTENBERG: That's wonderful. 


ANDERSON: The other have been re-boxed and will be used for a variety of purposes over the 
coming years. I've had a lot of fun with this, not only the hippodrome, but I often kid about the 
school of medicine and the "hippo-cratic" oath. 


TRACHTENBERG: Oh golly, yes, yes. And then in our brain is the "hippo-campus" and 
ANDERSON: That's right (laughs) 
TRACHTENBERG: Yes, we can have a lot of bad puns there 


ANDERSON: You could, you could have a lot of fun with that. You really could. As you were 
mentioning before I think before we began the taping, the were announcing about the largest 
single gift with the Smith thing and of course, this is not totally accurate because I know back in 
'92 there was a 7.8 million dollar gift to the Medical School and that was given by Admiral 
Sydney W. and Sylvia Swayer, is it Swayer? 


TRACHTENBERG: I think that's right 


ANDERSON: From the charitable trust at Seth, was this something that you had worked with 
extensively, I mean did you begin this operation, because that is a sizeable amount, especially in 
'92 even more of a sizeable amount. 


TRACHTENBERG: Oh, absolutely and it takes a lot of courtship, and a lot of persuading and 
people have to feel that you're going use the resources their giving you in an admiral and 
constructive and positive way. And I am very excited by it and I'm anticipating that in the years 
to come, my successor and his successor will continue to bring treasure to the university, to be 
invested in the young people of America and in scholarship and in learning. Fundraising is hard 
work, and I'm always reminded of the fellow who's car broke down next to a farm and he stepped 
out to talk to the farmer to get a little help and in the course of the conversation he talked about a 
cow which was standing adjacent and he said how much milk does that cow give, and the farmer 
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says, she don't give any, you gotta go take it away from her. And it's that way with fundraising, 
they don't generally knock on your door and give it to you, you gotta go search it out. 


ANDERSON: Really, and there is a lot of other people searching at the same time, so it has to be 
art in itself. I received yet another question from the GW Hatchet, I'm sure that you get called 
regularly on this and so do we, the archives, because they're looking for materials. But, one of 
the questions from reporters now writing a story on presidents on campus, United States 
Presidents on campus. I know that Bush came in '92 to attend something here, I know that 
Clinton has come to a basketball game and some other things and multiple other people have 
spoken in Lisner and of course the long history of that includes John Kennedy and Truman and 
goes on like this 


TRACHTENBERG: Reagan, of course yes 


ANDERSON: And the student asked me, why do they come here, obviously proximity was one 
answer, but do we formally invite or do they instigate this type of 


TRACHTENBERG: Both, both. We formally invite. So, if we see an opportunity to play host to 
a president of the United States, present or past, we try to do that. Jimmy Carter came this year. 
And we try to do that, because we think it’s interesting and exciting and it’s a chance for students 
to touch history. But every now and again, the White House looking for a venue will call us and 
we try to stay in conversation with them all the time and they've had good experiences with us 
and our security people know what they're doing and our public affairs people, public relations 
people know what they're doing, so they like to work with us. 


But, I don't think we can claim exclusivity, it's not as if there's never been a president who 
visited, whats the name - Georgetown, Georgetown and American University and whatever. And 
this is true not only for our own presidents but internationals who come. The king or the queen of 
some place or the other, the prime minister and so it’s a constant activity in which you're trying 
to reach out and play host and advance the image and the visibility of the institution and bring 
resources to our students so that they have some feeling that they're at GW rather than some 
university located in a more isolated venue. 


ANDERSON: Let me, we can conclude it with 1992 but there is one important thing that 
happened that I did want to explore. It was in 1992 that the Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences and the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences became one school, and I know there 
was a lot of controversy with this as well. Rather than, of course it was Marvin I think that 
started this back in 1930, this division. What was the rationale and the reasoning behind 
combining those and 


TRACHTENBERG: These things tend to be fashions and there are times when they are 
separated and times when they were consolidated. I think authority ought to go with resources 
and the graduate school had no resources of its own and it had no faculty it was largely a show 
and I thought if we can get a sufficiently strong Dean for Arts and Sciences, that person who is 
responsible for the faculty, for the departments, for the disciplines and also the money, ought to 
be able to do the job of both. One could image a structure in which there was an associate or a 
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deputy dean for graduate studies who reported to the dean of arts and sciences and assisted in 
that portion of the agenda but ultimately it seemed to me what you had was a competition and 
that took away from the efficient functioning of the enterprise. 

ANDERSON: I believe Dean Kenny was the first 

TRACHTENBERG: I think he may have, one of the 


ANDERSON: Solomon was the dean of the graduate school and then after they combined it 
Kenny was then for a while 


TRACHTENBERG: A few years yes but then decided to paint 
ANDERSON: Yes, yes, I know, I've seen his artwork in fact. 
TRACHTENBERG: Yeah, not too bad. 


ANDERSON: No, it's not at all. Before we close, is there anything else from the early 90s that 
you would like to express? 


TRACHTENBERG: Hard to remember David, so many years have gone by. You're doing 
terrific with these questions because they do inspire me to remember 


ANDERSON: Oh sure 


TRACHTENBERG: Things that I wouldn't spontaneously come up with, so please keep doing 
that. 


ANDERSON: Well, I will, and as I said, we will follow through somewhat chronologically and 
then concentrate in more detail on some of the major happenings I guess you could say that 
effected and affected in both capacities the school. 

TRACHTENBERG: Right, now I saw President Elliot the other day at Sey 

ANDERSON: Sey Young's funeral? 

TRACHTENBERG: Not Sey Young, 

ANDERSON: Albert, 

TRACHTENBERG: Sey Alpert’s funeral 


ANDERSON: I knew Dr. Albert actually 


TRACHTENBERG: Yeah sure, sure. Well, he was the vice-president for development during 
your tenure. Just at the front end, and then he overlapped a little, he was around campus 
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ANDERSON: I knew him through the Society of Emeriti and I knew him through, just knew him 
as an individual. 


TRACHTENBERG: Cile, his wife died recently. 
ANDERSON: Right, a little earlier than him yes 


TRACHTENBERG: In any case, he was a significant player, it was nice to see president Elliot 
and Mrs. Elliot, but you know it occurred to me that president Elliot is 90, still you know, still 
playing a little handball. That said, if I had a 90-year-old friend, I'd go see him from time to time, 
so I want to encourage you 


ANDERSON: Well, I have, you mentioned this before and I made a serious note about that, in 
fact, I've already put it down in my planning beginning July 1. Which means I won't be doing 
day to day operations anymore, I'll just be working on the Encyclopedia and of course this oral 
history, and no, that's already well noted and I'm hoping to call him literally after the 4th of July 
and see what we can do. Because I knew Dr. Elliot and he knew me so, it won't be a first meeting 
in that capacity. 

TRACHTENBERG: Well and it’s an interesting business, you know, a new president comes in 
and he is so busy with his own mission, he doesn't think a lot about the past but as my tenure in 
office extended, I came to respect the accomplishments of President Elliot more and more and 
more, so now that I have a chance to reflect on two decades as president myself, I look back on 
his almost quarter of a century with esteem. 


ANDERSON: And he had some significant challenges, his oral history really reflects that as 
well. 


TRACHTENBERG: He really did, I mean he had all the Vietnam War and stuff. 
ANDERSON: We'll thank you very much 
TRACHTENBERG: You bet 


ANDERSON: We'll conclude today, and I'll raise a glass of wine in Alaska to you and to the 
university 


TRACHTENBERG: God bless, that Alaskan wine, it'll get you every time. 
ANDERSON: It's tainted with Salmon juice, I'm sure. Thanks a lot 
TRACHTENBERG: You bet, travel well, give Blanche my best 


ANDERSON: I will, and we're leaving actually a week from tomorrow 
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TRACHTENBERG: Oh good 


ANDERSON: And at a very ungodly hour, the plane leaves at 8 we have to be there at 6 and that 
is not the worst of it, there is one tour they said that leaves between 5:30 and 7:30 am and I said 
are you kidding me, why don't I just stay up the night before and enjoy myself. 


TRACHTENBERG: True, true. Now do you fly out of Vancouver, where do you go to 
ANDERSON: We'll we're going to fly initially to Seattle and then Seattle up to Donnelly or 
somewhere around there and basically the first part of the trip is both train and bus, the different 
locations, Juno and so forth, and we'll go on tour and you know in that capacity, then we'll catch 
a ship and take a 7 night 8 day cruise, all the way down Alaska through all the different areas and 
then it docks again, its either Vancouver or Seattle, I think its Vancouver. And then we've 
decided to spend a week in Vancouver after that, so I have never been to Vancouver so 


TRACHTENBERG: Beautiful city, wonderful museums, good restaurants, particularly good 
Asian good if you like Chinese and Japanese 


ANDERSON: I do very much 
TRACHTENBERG: Very large Asian populations 


ANDERSON: Let me turn that off. 
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